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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA* 

The journey up the Chinese coast in clear, mild weather around 
the Shantung Peninsula, with its bold mountain coasts, is an inter- 
esting trip, and gives an easy opportunity to visit the German colony 
at Tsing-tau, and the eastern end of the Great Wall. 

It has become the fashion to speak slightingly of the wall, as a 
waste of human energy, as an absurd attempt to keep out armies by 
the sight of a parapet. Travellers, geographers, and military men 
have jeered at a fortification 2,000 miles long, carried over the sum- 
mits of inaccessible mountains. A day on the end of the wall at 
Shan-hai-kwan brings doubt upon these criticisms. The wall was 
intended for protection against the fearful scourge of Mongol horse- 
men, who swept down from the north and west, just as their first 
cousins, the Turks, harried the frontiers of the Greek Empire. 
Their tactics were a swoop, a dash, and a retreat; they had neither 
time nor skill for sieges. Hence a forty- foot wall was a real ob- 
stacle; even if they scaled it, they could not get their horses over. 
But they could force their beasts across most of the mountains in 
northern China, and the wall had to cross the ridges in order to be 
of real service. The streams were bothering interruptions, and the 
wall is bent about so as to avoid crossings so far as possible. It 
was never intended for a rampart across which armies should fight, 
but as a kind of masonry wire fence; and as such for fifteen or 
twenty centuries it protected the empire. The proof of its use- 
fulness is that it was repeatedly repaired. It is now so much neg- 
lected that parts of it are forgotten ; and an American, who is mak- 
ing a study of it, chanced upon a little stretch of two hundred miles 
which was not on the maps. 

No other work of man compares with the Chinese wall for the 
human labor which it cost. It contains the mass of a hundred 
pyramids ; its masonry would build a dozen Romes or fill six Panama 
Canals. The stretch of five or six miles across the plain to the 



* Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University, published an excellent 
article recently in the Boston Transcript on his travels in China. What he has to say about the 
Great Wall, which he saw at its eastern terminus, is unhackneyed, and will interest the readers of trie 
Bulletin. A part of Mr. Hart's description of his railroad journey from Peking to Hankow is also 
reproduced. 

Dr. Geil's book "The Great Wall of China" is the most complete work on this remarkable 
structure, and is especially notable for the fine series of photographs showing many aspects of the 
Wall as he followed it throughout its extent. 
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mountains at Shan-hai-kwan is a majestic structure about fifty 
feet high, and from twenty to a hundred feet thick. In most places 
it has a stone foundation ten or twelve feet high, above which it is 
built of large brick about 15x10 inches, and 3% inches thick. Out- 
side is a dry moat, apparently much later than the wall. In some 
places, especially in the crossings of streams, the inside is also a 
masonry face; but usually it is simply a slope of earth. The top, 
where preserved, is a paved road about twenty feet wide, with a 
parapet, in which are openings intended for swivel guns or cross 
bows. At intervals of a half mile or so are square towers which 
once had vaulted rooms for the guard. Outside the mountain sec- 
tion are remains of a much older and smaller wall. On the steep 
slope the wall rises inside by masonry steps about two feet high. 
Where the wall crosses streams there are remains of arched bridges 
now fallen in, but defended by unusually strong towers. 

A walk along the top of the wall is delightful. On the outside 
to the north is a rolling country dominated by four enormous mud 
forts, some of which were built in 1895 to head off the Japanese. 
Inside lies the city of Shan-hai-kwan, surrounded by a wall five 
miles in circumference, over the entrance gates standing the lofty 
gatehouses, which are the pride of Chinese cities, and fitting into 
the great wall, which strikes out on the west to the mountains and 
commands a wide area of farms, villages, and countless graves, a 
brown and unpleasing landscape- 

An extremely interesting rail journey is from Peking to Hankow. 
The weekly express train makes the whole distance of 800 miles in 
about thirty hours, but I preferred the slow train which lies up at 
night and takes the best part of three days. The accommodation 
was good. As the only first-class passenger, and for most of the 
distance the only foreigner on the train, I held the one first-class 
compartment, which was tolerably heated and lighted, and by special 
permission I was allowed to stay in the coupe over night instead of 
seeking the terrible Chinese inns. An outfit of provisions, supple- 
mented by the excellent raised biscuit and fruit which can be bought 
at the stations, and the tea and coffee prepared by the boy in the 
den next the coupe made the journey comfortable enough. The row 
of second-class compartments was filled with well-to-do Chinese, 
one of them a Mongol nobleman and his family. His womankind 
wore elaborate silks, abounded in jewelry, had the imposing Mongol 
head dress, which is very like the Alsatian bow, walked on the 
Mongol clogs and were painted like Japanese dancing girls. Ap- 
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parently they had never been on a train before, for their lord pointed 
out a locomotive to them as a great curiosity. 

This railway cuts a section through one of the most fertile parts 
of China, the enormous agricultural plain of the Hoang Ho basin, 
the home of perhaps a hundred million people. It is not unlike a 
journey from Buffalo to New Orleans, except that the population is 
in most places so dense as to make almost a continuous town. Right 
and left appear high walled cities, interspaced with smaller places. 
The villages are pitifully poor and foul, shut in by ruinous mud 
walls, and from the train hardly a building can be seen of any 
consequence. The villages and farmsteads are simply mud walls 
with flat roofs- The country is tilled like a garden, for in China the 
farm that supplies a family may not be more than an acre, on which 
several crops a year must be raised. The open country is punc- 
tuated with tumuli and tombs, with sometimes an absurd little 
temple; very rarely one sees a Christian church or mission re- 
freshingly clean and neat. At the stations which are always placed 
outside the large towns, crowds of people assemble; here descends 
a demure "golden-lily-foot" with gorgeously painted face, her soberly 
clad mother protecting her ; there comes aboard a bold huntsman in 
long black robe carrying a red banner and a gun over his shoulder, 
muzzle down, perhaps bearing some little hunting eagles on a perch 
like the old hawks. At every large station the platforms are 
crowded with passengers, with uniformed railway guards drawn 
up in # military line, with sellers of food and comforts for the 
journey, hot soup out of little hand kitchens, dainties that look like 
pieces of rope and old slippers, pieces of cotton cloth to wrap up 
one's belongings, and furs to keep the feet warm. It is a good- 
natured crowd, and just at present kindly disposed to the foreigner. 

For hundreds of miles the railroad traverses this broad and fertile 
plain, with a fringe of forest behind and the interior mountains in 
the distance. Here as in most parts of China the eye is caught by 
the millions of graves. In most parts coffins are placed anywhere 
in the fields, sometimes left indefinitely on the ground, sometimes 
encased in brick, sometimes covered with earth. In many places a 
tenth of the available land is occupied with graves, frequently pro- 
tected from Fengshuey by a crescent-shaped embankment. 

About the midlle of the second day it approaches the banks of 
the Hoang Ho, which winds back and forth in a channel about half 
a mile wide and at this point navigable for junks. The bridge is a 
remarkable feat of engineering; it crosses a good mile of sandy 
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bottom before reaching the channel, and there have been times when 
the whole width was filled with a raging stream, which rose almost 
to the tracks. Since no rock bottom can be found, the bridge is 
supported by iron piers going down to supports, which rest simply 
on sand ; and after every train passes the bridge must be inspected 
anew. 

At the south end the line strikes the loess country, a region of 
hills two hundred or three hundred feet high, of stiff, fine material 
supposed to have been blown from the interior- It stands in fan- 
tastic cliffs and pinnacles, and is full of caves, many of which are 
occupied as dwellings by ladies in green and red trousers, who till 
the soil in the foreground or hobble about in their bound feet. This 
bit of loess is only a little corner of a deposit thousands of square 
miles in extent. Beyond, the country becomes rougher, mountains 
rise on both sides, and the railroad finally crosses a small range, 
which is the watershed between the Hoang and the Yangtse Rivers. 
From Peking to this point hardly a growing tree or a stone has 
been visible along the track. Now scanty patches of forest appear, 
and outcrops of rock. The hills are terraced for rice, and houses 
are seen with peaked roofs. The mountains look barren and worth- 
less, although there are prosperous villages hidden among them. 
The Yangtse slope gets more rain, and the country looks prosperous. 

This railway is a commercial success, and proves that new lines 
through populous regions will draw a large native passenger travel. 
The changes in transportation are perhaps the most profound in- 
fluence at work to change China ; more important even than educa- 
tion, for it makes possible a real national life. The Chinese are 
beginning to traverse their own country, to visit relations from 
whom they parted a century or two ago. Every mile of railroad is 
a new bond to hold China together. 



